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CLUBS IN POLITICS. 



The recent National Convention of Republican Clubs, which 
met in New York City December 15th, 16th, and 17th, was without 
precedent in our political history. It was an experiment of a very 
bold character, and its brilliant success, admitted even by its 
political opponents, has made it the starting point of the organized 
club in national politics. Sufficient time has elapsed since the 
convention to consider dispassionately its effect .and mission. 
The assembling of fifteen hundred delegates, representing clubs 
in every State and Territory, is bound to produce some effect in 
politics, especially when the object of the convention, namely, 
the organization of a national league of clubs, was so thoroughly 
and satisfactorily accomplished as it was on that occasion. It 
was apparent even to amateur political observers that there were 
possibilities of danger to the party from such a convention. The 
presidential campaign being not far distant increased those pos- 
sibilities. The older and conservative politicians of the Republi- 
can party viewed with concern and anxiety its approaching 
opening. They rushed to New York to restrain the young Hot- 
spurs from platform-making and dangerous utterances. The 
managers of the different presidential candidates were there early 
and late to suppress "booms" for rival candidates and to pro- 
mote them for their own favored leader. But all the fears of the 
one, and the efforts of the other amounted to nothing. The con- 
vention neither pre-empted the duty and privilege of the national 
nominating convention, nor was it used in any way to further the 
interest of any presidential candidate. When the name of Blaine 
was mentioned it was received with enthusiastic applause, and the 
same followed Mr. Sherman's name. The convention was marked 
by a distinctively national character ; the West and New England, 
however, furnished the majority of the delegates. There was the 
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young, active, and enthusiastic Republican belonging to a manhood 
which has been born since the war, and side by side with him was 
the venerable veteran who has come down to us from a former 
generation — and administration. Senators, Congressmen, ex- 
Cabinet Officers, former Foreign Ministers, and Governors mingled 
with the beardless and boyish workers of the Republican party. 
The organization of the convention indicated that it was no 
common assemblage. The Permanent Chairman was New York's 
senior Senator, William M. Evarts, distinguished alike for his 
public service in the Senate and for his standing at the bar. The 
Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions was the Hon. John 
A. Kasson, of Iowa, who -has earned honorable distinction at home 
as a Congressman and abroad as our Minister to Germany. Ex- 
Cabinet Officer, and now Senator, William E. Chandler, of New 
Hampshire, headed the Committee on Rules. On the floor of the 
convention were a score of men of national celebrity who have 
won renown in peace and in war. The convention which assem- 
bles in Chicago in June next will have no more ability or charac- 
ter among its delegates than had that in New York last 
December. 

The result of the convention met the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of its promoters and friends. All the business which the 
official call announced as the object of the meeting was fully 
transacted ; all the dangers which it warned against were happily 
averted. In other words, the following purposes of the conven- 
tion, as declared in the call, were accomplished : 

" The primary object of holding this convention is to consider the propriety 
of organizing in the various States of the Union a larger number of Republican 
clubs and to determine the best manner of conducting their work." 

" Also to devise some system that will conduce to the efficient co-operation of 
those clubs in State and National politics, and the formation of a National 
League." 

" The convention shall not name, recommend, or nominate any candidate 
for office." 

The real work of the convention was consummated upon the 
acceptance of a plan of organization of a National League, as 
presented by the committee appointed for that purpose. Sub- 
stantially, the plan provides for a national organization of the 
State and territorial leagues of Republican clubs ; it provides for 
an annual convention of delegates from clubs belonging to such 
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leagues ; it provides for an executive committee composed of one 
member from each league, and prohibits the League or any club 
thereof from endeavoring in any manner "to influence the action 
of any national, State, county or municipal convention ; nor shall 
it indicate, as a League, any preference before any political con- 
vention, nor shall it, as a League, recommend any person as an 
applicant for any official position." Briefly stated, that is the 
outline of the work of the convention ; everything else was simply 
decorative. 

The prospective usefulness of the new revival in politics will 
better be appreciated when it is known that the Democratic lead- 
ers propose to hold a similar convention in the near future. 

The question now arises, what good comes of all this? Where 
are the practical results in politics? In order to answer this, let 
us clearly understand the structure of this organization. The 
unit of the National League is the State League ; the unit of the 
State League is the single club. So it will at once be seen that 
the primary and sole purpose of the national organization is to 
marshal under one command the numerous clubs of the country. 
Its mission will chiefly be to issue from its headquarters docu- 
ments, speeches, suggestions, plans, and outlines of work to the 
general officers of the State Leagues, which will by them in turn 
be communicated to the various individual clubs within their 
jurisdiction. It must be said that the National League will be in 
its most effective condition during a presidential canvass, the 
State campaigns having but little place in its operations. So, 
after all, the question is reduced to an inquiry concerning the 
worth of the individual clubs as a factor in party management. 
What of clubs in politics? Do they pay? Are they the best 
machinery for party purposes? After considerable experience in 
this matter I do not hesitate to pronounce a well regulated 
permanent club to be the most effective agency for party work 
known in politics. Governor Foraker says that in his last cam- 
paign in Ohio he found a practical proof of this, for wherever 
he found a permanent club he saw work and enthusiasm. To 
the Ohio Eepublican League he said: "It is difficult to exag- 
gerate the importance of permanent club organization in political 
work. Such clubs are a continuing nucleus around which to 
rally the whole party. From year to year, as they make history 
for themselves, they not only become more and more efficient, 
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but they naturally beget a pride in their name and purpose which 
makes them more zealous and determined." In every club there 
are active, youthful, and enthusiastic forces which could not have 
been developed but by club association. This is one strong 
reason for a State League. The system that in one club proves 
effective is by association communicated to its neighbors, thereby 
adding strength to the strong and vigor to the weak. Clubs and 
leagues crystallize the best material in the party ; it is thereby 
organized and utilized. The result is an intelligent leadership, 
which is half a battle. 

In speaking of clubs, of course I refer to permanent organi- 
zations. Originally the introduction of clubs into American 
politics was simply for the purposes of publicly displaying party 
strength and arousing enthusiasm. Formerly they were confined 
to presidential campaigns, and first appeared in all their splendor 
in the famous campaign of 1840, the year of "coon -skins and 
hard cider," and 

" Tippecanoe and Tyler too." 

But they were only a temporary effervescence. They died with 
the canvass of Harrison. Later we find clubs of the same nature 
transforming the serious campaign of 1860 into a brilliant season 
of illuminated cavalcades. The " Wide Awakes " and the " Little 
Giants " rivaled each other in their torches and marches. But 
all this represented enthusiasm only, and their torches went out 
with the canvass. These temporary campaign clubs have existed 
almost entirely as a part of the presidential tournament. The 
political club of the present and future, under organization, 
means more than mere display. The consummation of the best 
generalship of politics has changed their course completely. 
They are directed toward work and education in the interests of 
party politics. They have become training schools ior the young 
citizen. In Ohio, where the system has reached the highest 
stage, the large majority are incorporated; they have stockholders 
and a permanent club quarters open all the year round. They 
maintain the interest between campaigns by speeches from party 
leaders, lectures, and readings. The Ohio Republican League, 
composed of seventy-five such clubs, and so maintained, is the 
result of the club movement in politics. New Jersey and New 
York are similarly organized, and under the recent impetus of 
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the New York Convention, other States are falling rapidly into 
line. Permanency is the first requisite of an organization that 
will accomplish effective work in politics. The club to be suc- 
cessful, permanent, and of use to its party must not become a tool 
or an engine. This means destruction to the club and danger to 
its party. It means bossism. It means the introduction into 
every city of a Tammany and an Irving Hall faction. Whenever a 
political club fails to act in harmony with the regularly constituted 
party authorities, it ceases to be a club ; it becomes a cabal. 
Whenever it seeks to control the party conventions, it becomes a 
machine. In either case it is a failure and a curse. The prime 
object of clubs is to elect candidates, not to nominate them. 

The densely inhabited city is the best sphere of action for 
clubs. In fact, experience proves that cities are the only place 
where permanent organizations can be maintained. There is 
some compensation for this in the fact that there is no other place 
where honest party work is more needed. The club, which 
usually contains the conservative and better element of voters, is 
the most effective instrument of destroying the tyranny and rule 
of the ward striker and •'boss." I see in the .well directed main- 
tainance of political clubs in the large cities a very powerful 
means for municipal reform. No organization properly managed 
can afford to lend its aid to the election and perpetuation in 
power of a dishonest ring ; the very nature of the club forbids it. 
Cincinnati a few years ago was held down by a veritable band of 
political thugs. It finally secured a registration law. The clubs 
of that city took the matter in hand of securing an honest regis- 
tration ; as a result they obtained, what they did not have for a 
long time prior thereto, an honest vote, and had it fairly counted. 
I know that the average New Yorker will read all this with some 
incredulity. But it must be remembered that the best known 
New York clubs have been bands of party plunderers and not 
party purifiers. They have been machines. The club, as it is 
proposed in politics, bears neither relation nor resemblance to them. 

Work, organized work, is what counts in a campaign. While 
torchlight processions and picturesque displays by clubs all have 
their effect, the real, substantial warfare must be at the polls. 
Hence there is nothing so important in an election as to get out 
the full party vote. There is no agency yet devised by the wit of 
the political manager that equals for this purpose the work of the 
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club in politics. The indefatigable industry of young enthusi- 
asm — for the working force of all clubs is in the young men — on 
election day is worth a thousand speeches from great leaders on 
the night before the election. If there had been political clubs 
organized over New York in the last campaign, as there will be 
in the coming one, Blaine would have carried that State. A 
compact concentration of Kepublican clubs, inspired with that 
enthusiasm and loyalty which such organizations beget, would 
have secured a full vote on that dreary November day which 
proved to be a Waterloo for Eepublicanism. Not even the 
Burchard blunder, supplemented by the Delmonico denouement 
and the prohibition poll could have defeated us. There were 
enough votes accidentally remaining away, which organized work 
could have obtained, to have saved the day. Clubs always pro- 
duce a full vote. The young men, whose struggles are always 
so earnest and true, take a pride in work on election day. There 
is an excitement about it that attracts. This is especially the 
case in the Republican party. Brave, honest, wide-awake, and 
loyal, young Bepublicans make the best political fighters in the 
world. Blaine, in 1884, expressed this happily, when to the 
Young Men's Blaine Club, of Cincinnati he said : " The giants 
of mythology typified the strength of young men, and to-day the 
strength of the Republican party is in the young men of the 
country, of whom it possesses a vast majority." 

Another feature of club association which lends a practical 
charm to it, is the social gatherings and banquets which are now 
becoming so frequent. It is rapidly becoming fashionable in this 
country, as it has long been in England, for the social meetings 
of the political organizations to be the centres from which im- 
portant utterances of party policy are made by our public men. 
These occasions afford the golden opportunity for political con- 
ferences and declarations. They have a healthy and intellectual 
influence ; they bring together the wisdom and statesmanship of 
party. 

I have not in this paper referred to the objections that may be 
urged against clubs. The reason is that when organized under 
the proposed methods and restraints of a National League, there 
can be no weighty objections against them. Of course no club 
can be better than its individual members ; and that feature is 
not subject to discussion. Daniel J. Etas'. 



